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THE MIRROR. 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIA- 
ME 


“The rebuilding of: the Houses of Parliament, in 
the spirit which appears to animate the public at 
present, is an event most momentous to our reputa- 
tion in five art to all future time.” © * © “We 
are to erect a building suitable to the dignity. of this 
vast empire.” 

Tuese are pagsages from the Preface to the 
Catalogue of the Designs now exhibiting in 
the National Gallery; and they plainly be- 
speak the high responsibility enjoined upon 
every penne connected with the erection. 
the New Houses of Parliament. This has 
become a question, into the details of which 
we do not feel disposed to enter; our only 
aim being to submit tothe reader the leading 
rticulars. of what has been done towards 
the accomplishment of the above object. 
Early in the last session, Parliament in- 
—* ral ——— of architects to 
rnis equisite designs: a programme 
was framed bye joint committee of the'two 
Houses ;: premiums not less than three or 
more than five were offered; and five judges, 
in the first instance, were appointed. The 
instructions premised that.“ the style of the 
buildings be either Gotbic or Elizabethan ;” 
but as the. j or Commissioners were 
aware of the nce of opinion that exists 


as to the date which affixes the limits to the 
style termed Elizabethan, even among: the 
profession, they determined to give it the 


greatest latitude of which it could possibly 
admit. Ninety-seven plans, it appears, com- 


prising no less than fourteen hundred draw-. 


ings, were, accordingly, submitted to the Com- 
missioners, who awarded prizes to the authors 
of four plans; viz., fifteen hundred pounds 
to the first; and five hundred pounds each to. 
the see third, and fourth. — 

mthor of the first design is Mr. 
Charles Barry, the architect of the new 
church at Brighton, in the London road ; 
and of the Travellers’ Club-house, in Pall 
Mall. The Commissioners, in their Report 
to His M , certify that Mr. Barry’s plan 
bears pee t een eee * of 
genius and superiority of talent as fully to 
entitle it to the preference they have — 
it in their classification ; they have no 
hesitation in giving it as their opinion, that 
the elevations are of an order so superior, 
and display, so much taste and knowledge of 
Gothic architecture, as to Jeave no. doubt in 
their minds of the author’s ability to carry 
into effect. His Majesty’s commands, should 
he be pleased to honour Mr, Barry with his 
confidence, 

The second prize has been awarded to Mr. 
J. C. Buckler; the third to Mr. D. Hamil- 
ton ; and the fourth to Mr. W. Railton. The 
four prize designs, with the majority of the 
others submitted to the Commission, have for 
some weeks. past, been exhibited in the Na- 
tional Gallery. 


of sixactes, exclusive of that — by West- 


The ‘Engraving on the precedin ge 
shows the River” Front, from Mr. ~ a 
design, first exhibited and adopted as “the 
basis upon which the New Houses are to be 
erected.” This design differs materially 
from the one published in the Athendum, 
on May 2], which was drawn by Mr. B rry 
expressly for that work. From this authen- 
tic source, we may be permitted to state the 
main dimensions of the buildings, which, it 
is proposed, should cover a space of about 


minster Hall and the Law Courts. The 
Eastern or River Front, will be about two- 
thinla. the. whole length of Westminster 
Bridge, and will uccupy 870 feet in length, 
of course, on the left k of the Thames. 
“The South Front is 340 feet long, and ex- 
tends westward as far as the line of the 
eastern flank of Westminster Hall. The 
front to Old Palace Yard reaches up to an 
extension of the effective length of the Hall 
itself, and is 410 feet long. Westminster 
Hall, with its adjuncts, and the Law Courts 
lying before it, occupy a further length on 
the west side of the site »f 330 feet. The 
north end of the Law Courts, that end of 
Westminster Hall, and a portion of the New 
Buildings at the Commons’ end, and em- 
bracing the Commons’ entrance, occupy a 
length of 300 feet up to the return North- 
ward of the West Front to New Palace Yard, 
which is 180 feet long, and from the north- 
west angle of which to the north-east angle 
of the River Frunt, the length is 200 feet.” 

To this outline may be added the archi- 
tect’s intentions in the composition of the 
design, and in the arrangement of the parts, 
as explained by him, and submitted with his 
design in the general competition.* 

“in this * the —— has thought 
it desirable to incorporate the. entire esta- 
blishment of the Houses of Parliament, the 
Courts of Law, and Westminster Hall, in 
one edifice, as being most conducive to in- 
ternal convenience and economy, and to the 

ndéur and importance of the exterior. 

t has_been his aim to avoid the Ecclesiasti- 
cal, Collegiate, Castellated, and Domestic 
styles, and to select that which he considers 
better suited to the peculiar appropriation of 
the building. 

“The line of frontage towards the river, 
drawn from the extremities of the bent line 
shown on the Official Plan, is adopted. for 
the purpose—firstly, of obtaining the greatest 
possible extent of elevation; secondly, of 
placing the front of the two —— as 
nearly as possible at right angles with West- 
minster Bridge; and thirdly, of making a 

* 1t should have been stated that to insure can- 
dour, the designs were submitted to the Commis- 
sioners without a name, and were kuown only by 
the particular marks which the authors had adopted. 
Thus, Mr. Barry's desigu was marked 64, with the 
emblem of a portcullis. 
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more agreeable continuation of the 

line of embankment above and below Bridge, 
and one that will be more convenient for the 
navigation of the river. 

— River Front and Terrace are made 
to abut upon the Thames for the sake of 
effect, and for the purpose of enlarging the 
two Palace Yards, in which are pl the 
entrances to the two Houses ively. 
By this arrangement, the whole of the re- 
quired accommodation is obtained, without 
Occupying the ground east of Abingdon-street, 
coloured brown in the Official Plan. 

“ The elevation towards the rivet, is pro- 
posed to be made as lofty as is consistént 
with internal convenience, in + to’ pre- 
sent an imposing a ce from the 
Bridge, and 10 shat oak the pestet view of 
the Hall and adjoining buildings, which, 
seen from that elevated position, appear ob- 
jectionably low. It is also made to extend 
across the East end of New Palace Yard, in 
otder to form with the North front of the 
Hail and other buildings, a q which 
shall be free from the annoyance of drafts of 
wind from the river. 

“The elevation towards the two Palace 
Yards is made as lofty as possible, without 
diminishing the importance of the Hall, 
which, in the opinion of the architect, should 
in those situations be considered the principal 
feature of the design. 

“ The Terrace is intended to be appropri- 
ated to the exclusive use of the Speaker, and 
the Members of both Houses, for air and 
exercise, and for the purpose of entering and 
retiring from their respective Houses, in 
private, by water. 

“The ies for the King, the Mem- 
bers of both Houses, the Public, the Clerks, 
and other officers are so arranged, as to be 
wholly independent of each other, with the 
means of making them entirely or partially 
in communication. 

“The King’s Tower is made a principal 
featnre of the design, and is intended to 
group with the Abbey, and give due im 
tance to the Parliamentary Buildings, when 
contrasted with that enormous structure. The 
upper stories of this tower will form the most 
commodious and secure depositories for valu- 
able public records, and the lower * will 
be oecupied by the King’s State Entrance, to 
which the architect has thought it desirable 
to give a great degree of grandeur and effect. 
With this view, it is , that on occa- 
sions of the King’s visit to the House, the 

and other State Carri should drive 


into the Tower, tum round the pillar within 
it to the left, set down at the ſoot of the 
Royal Staircase, and make their exit through 
the gateway in the South Flank. 
“ The principal story is on a level through- 
out with the old floor of St. Stephen’s Chapel. 
“The two —— F placed ag nearly as 
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possible in the centre of the whole mass of 
buildings, this being considered the position 
best ted for communication with each 
other, and with their respective offices and 
accommodations; for easy access from the 
various entrances and approaches, public and 
private ; for security from noise and distur- 
bance; for allowing their form and size to 
be exactly fitted to the wants of each House ; 
for the purposes of lighting, warming, and 
ventilating them in the most convenient 
Manner; and for making any modifications 
or alterations in them which may be thought 
desirable, without deranging the general plan 
and elevation. 

“To give every facility for lighting, warm · 
ing, and ventilating the Houses, they are 
carried up much above the sturrouncing 
buildings, and will have no rooms or cham- 
bers above or beneath them, —— as 
may be necessary for the purposes allu to. 

« Ie has been the aien of the architect to 
reduce the size of both Houses within the 
peice men limits, compatible with 
the required accommodations, and to give 
them that form and arrangement which will 
afford the greatest number of sittings in the 
smallest space, bring the members nearest to 
each other, aud to the , and be the 
most convenient for carrying on the ordinaty 
wu Tue Reperters ‘are placed at the Bar end 

— ers are at t 
of each House, not much above the level of 
the floor, and at such a distance from the 
most remote seats, as will enable them to see 
and hear with distinetness, every thing that 


—— 
“All the Galleries, requited by the instrue- 
tions, have separate entrances and retiring 


rooms. 

“In the House of Commons, two rows of 
seats under the Galleries, with a private 
possage of communication, are provided for 

and distinguished: visiters, who, by 
this arrangement, will be effectually sepa- 
tated from the seats appropriated to Mem- 
bers, and will be so placed as to see and 
hear with great facility, without the possi 
bility of their mixing with Members _during 
divisions. 

‘The architect has thought it proper te 
avoid placing any Members’ seats under 
Galleries, aswell as any seats whatever be- 
hind either the Woolsack or the Speaker's 
Chair. External edrridors, connected with 
the several gangways to the Members’ seats 
and = private lobbies, 3 iftom public 
approach or interruptions 
and ventilated, are arrauged on either side of 
each House, so that the whole number of 
seats may’ be filled or vacated’ in a yery short 
space of time)'if required. t 

Rin) OP provided from the corridors 
tothe Bar, so that Members, who may wish 
to appear at the bar with petitions; or on 
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other business, may do so without interrup- 
tion from persons inthe public lobby. 

“ The entrances to the Members’ Galleries 
are in their private lobby, and an exit, when 
required, is provided into the public stair- 


cases. 

- “The Libraries and Committee Rooms of 
each House are placed towards the river, for 
the convenience of light, and freedom from 
noise and disturbance, and the former are so 
arranged on the principal floor as to be ez 
suite, with the power of extending them at 
pleasure, by including the adjoining Com- 
mittee Rooms. 

“The principal public approach to the 
Committee Rooms is by a broad flight: of 
steps leading directly from the Central Hall 
to a large waiting-room on the first floor to- 
wards the river, from which there is direct 
and immediate access to the Committee 
Rooms of each House, and to the offices 
connected with them. When the Houses 
commence their sittings, and the daily busi- 
ness is at an end, the. public may retire 
either by the principal staircase above men- 
tioned, or, (if it should be thought more de- 
sitable,) by that immediately adjoining, and 
miated to their exclusive use, which 


a 
leads to St. Stephen’s Crypt and Westmin- 
ster Hall. 

“The Members and Officers attending 


Committees may go or return by private stair- 
‘cases communicating with their respective 
houses and offices. 

‘‘ The arrangements of the plan admit of 

ivate access at all times, if desired, for the 

embers of each House to their respective 
libraries, committee-rooms, refreshment-rooms, 
and " 
“ The whole of the official residences have 
‘ e external entrances and staircases. 
—— floor of that for the Speaker, is 
expressly arranged either fur state levees or 
dinners. All these residences have direct 
communication with the principal floor of 
the building. 

“To provide against extensive injury from 
a recurrence of accidents by fire, it is pro- 

to build the entire edifice upon a fire- 
proof principle, and tu shut off all communi- 
cations with the private residences, by iron 
doors set in thick party-walls. 

“St. Stephen's Chapel, the Crypt, and 
Cloisters, are proposed to be rest 3; West- 
minster Hall to be preserved in its present 
state, with the exception of the removal of 
the present south window into the new south 
wall of the porch at that end of the Hall, to 
be called St. Stephen’s Porch, and forming 
‘the opening thus created into an entrance 
archway to the porch alluded to: thus, the 
proportions of the Hall, its main walls, roof, 
&c,, will remain untouched, A new exterior 
is proposed for the Law Court buildings ; 
but it is not intended to interfere in the 


smallest degree, with the Courts themselves, 
Fiually, it may be proper to mention, that 
the plans are so arranged, that the new 
Houses, and their contiguous lobbies, stair- 
caves and approaches, may be completed 
sufficiently for use, without interfering with 
the present temporary houses and thei: appur- 
tenances.”” 

Little has yet been written by way of strict 
criticism of Mr. Barry’s design, which, it 
must be remembered, is but recognised by 
the Commissioners as “the basis” of the 
New Houses of Parliament, and cannot, 
therefore, be received as the precise plan. --In 
the paper* accompanying the Atheneum 
plate, the arrangement of the buildings is but 
considered as a mere sketch; so that it may 
be but little like that of either the exhibited 
or the published design. 

The justness of the decision with regard 
to Mr. Barry’s design appears to be almost 
universally acknowledged. To ourselves, it 
presents 1‘self, as a whole, incompatrably su- 
perior to every one of the other designs; and 
we believe this to be the opinion of the great 
majority of persons who have visited the 
Kxhibition at the National Gallery. . To the 
details, many objections have been made; 
even by the Atheneum critic, to the amended 
design in that work. ; 

A writer in the Architectural Magazine 
for the present month, considers Mr. Barry’s 
design to possess the “characteristics - of 
Gothic architecture, particularly in the inte- 
riors. If a fault can be foun:, perhaps the 
River Front requires more variety in its 
general outline; for, it must be remembered, 
it will be a very extensive fagade, and one 
that will become, after one tal view, 
monotonous, and very unsatisf to the 
eye, from its extreme simplicity. The west 
front is infinitely better. The north and 
south frouts are very beautiful, particularly 
the south front, with the increased decoration 
of Westminster Hall, and its increased 
length. The interiors are highly decorated, 
and a true spirit of Gothic architectore per- 
vades the whole.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for the present 
month, contains a paper on the prize designs, 
which is too important to be passed over un- 
noticed. The writer commences by noticing 
the alterations in Mr. Barry’s design, under 
the judicious superintendence of the Commis- 
sioners, by which the plan has been brought 
into admirable harmony, “ combining with 
beauty and elegance of arrangement the 
utmost convenience and accommodation.” 
He raises nearly the same objection to the 
monotony of the river front, as 1s made in. the 
Architectural Magazine, and remarks, “the 
want of a marked ceutre is particularly appa- 
* © Understood to be by Mr. Hosking, the writer of 


the article “ Architecture,” in the Eucyclopmdia 
Britannica, ; 














rent.” He objects also to the concealment of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, and Westminster Hall, 
by the western and northern fronts; and 
especially to the alteration of the south front 
of the Hall, by removing the windows, and 
occupying its place with an open arch of 
entrance. Judging from the detail, this 
ctitic condemns the luxuriant profusion of 
ornament throughout the entire design, as, 
in no respect, in the spirit of the Guthic 
style. As a specimen, he points to the panels 
of the river front; and, after admitting that 
the whole pile has many of the appropriate 
ornaments of English Gothic architecture, he 
complains of these features not being perfect 
and in full proportion. “ Breadth it pos- 
sesses, bnt it wants height to give it a Gothic 
character; it is, in fact, a Grecian design, 
overlaid: with Gothic ornament.” He con- 
demns the tower over the King’s entrance as 
more heavy and preposterous than anything 
imaginable in architecture. “ Notwithstand- 
ing the t height of the design, the vast 
bulk makes it appear to want altitude, and 
the turrets at the angles, from the same 
cause, seem tov small forthe general design.” 
It will, however, be seen that most of this 
writer’s judicious objections have been re- 
moved by Me. Barry’s alterations in the 
Atheneum print. 

Among these is the removal of the whole 
structure ‘further south from Westminster 
Bridge, carrying it, at the other end, about 
half-way up Abingdon-street. The Clock 
Tower is also altered, and the Atheneum 
critic thinks not improved, by the addition of 
a spire. In the elevation, a greater d 
of pre-eminence has been given to the cen- 
tres, a vast quantity of the paneling omitted, 
and pinnacles have been introduced along the 
entire parapet. “ The Royal Entrauce 1s so 
large in its proportions that we are almost 
afraid to specify its dimensions; but, as 
Mr. Barry has already stated, that the King’s 
state-carriage, with its eight horses, is to 
drive into it, and around a huge pier in its 
centre, it will not be surprising to learn that 
it is a square, within the walls, whose sides 
are greater than the span of Westminster 
Hall; from out to out, indeed, of its — 
turrets, it is a hundred feet square. This 
tower it is now contemplated to carry to the 
enormous height of three hundred feet, or 
fully five-sixths the height to the top of the 
cross of St. Paul's Cathedral.” —( dtheneeum.) 
These alterations, and others too numerous 
to describe here, appear to have been intro- 
duced with the view of removing the Grecian 
character of the elevation. “It is evident 
that this obvious defect in the architecture of 
Mr. Barry’s edifice, haa excited attention ; 
but very ,extensive alterations must still be 
made, before it will assume the true character 
of a Gothic design.”—( Gentleman's Mag 
aine.) 
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From the Second Report of the Select 
Parliamentary Committee, it appears that 
after adopting alterations and omissions not 
inconsistent with’ its character and object, 
the expense of the whole building may be 
expected to amount to 724,y84/, including 
14 per cent. to cover contingent charges, and 
any probable change in the value of mate- 
rials; to which must be added about 
60,000/. for the purchase of ground in Abing- 
don Street, rendered necessary for the elon- 
gation of the building, as now proposed ; 
and 30,0004. for fittings and fixtures; making 
a total of 814,9842. 

This may strike the reader as a vast sum ; 
but the occasion is worthy of the outlay; for, 
as well observed in the Spectator, “this is 
the first time since St. Paul's was erected, 
that we have got a large, public building 
worthy of its purpose: let us not spoil it for 
the saving of money. It will take several 
years to complete, so that the outlay will be 
gradual. The people will not feel it, and 
sure we are they will not grudge it.” 


MONODY ON YOUTH. 


Waite the light thine eye is leaving in 
A glory calm and still, 

Sit in the summer evening 
Upon the snuny hill ; 

Aud childhood shall come back to thee 
From the orient where it strays ; 

And the first mild dawn of memory 
Relume thine infant days. 


That breast shall beat to love thee 

On whose softness thou wert laid ; 
Aud the aspen shake above thee 

As when playing in its shade = 
Again thy sylvan sister a 

r green cap wit "res 

And Tent thee forth by wood and lake 

lu springtide’s heavenliest hours. 


With tiny steps didst haste to make 
Earth’s wonders all thiue own— 
The tishes’ strange life in the lake, 
And how the trees had grown 
Till the cruel hawks who scatter death 
ae = es 
Paused, midway iu their skyey path, 
To build and nestle there. 


Garlands of every hue didst gain, | 
Clamb'ring o'er rock and rill ;— 

Glimpses. of ocean's endless plain 
Catch from some homeward hill 

And in glad wonder on its brow, 
Musing when day was doue, 

Thy soul did then—but not as now— 
Pursue the setting sun 


Till space grew void—and thou didst ask , 
be men could * of time; 
Aud pleasant was thy n task 
To ascend that —————— 
For sages, heroes, beauties shrin’d 
In ever-living sony, 
Fevame familiars of thy mind, 
And charm’d thy bark along. 


And thou would’st have their life"renew'd 
Thro’ glorious times to come ; | 

Making of man, ademigod— 

Of earth, Elysium; 
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— tho’ the world abandoned thee, 
© less should it be thiue, 
Apert, in lune felicity, 
o lead the life divine. 
While God sat o’er thee fur thy guard, 
Aud made his light | guide, 

Tho’ weak thy steps, aud thy path hard— 
i hat could —— 
storms or spasms too r roc 

This cradle of the soul, ’ 
She’ll rise in freedom from the shock, 
And gain the wish’d for goal. 


But human thonghts that loftiest fly 

Bear trace of lowly birth: 
The vault of heaven, though arch’d so high, 
PA sare — * verge of —— 

not starry cope to win, 

But build thee a-dove's nest ; 

So Paradise shall centre in 
faithful 


And thas ’mid flow’rs, and songs, and smiles, 
Delightedly would’st dwell, 

Needing no other heaven—the wiles 
Of earth charmed thee so well, 


Death reign’d—and in thine Eden-home 
The fair, the — the high, 
Seem’d t i 


m’d sp > 

A phantom earth and sky. 

Yet repine not that Heaven's behest ' 

With thy fond will at strife, 

Th’ le of knowledge let thee taste, 
Bur kept the fruit of life. 


For one fallen bad that worms consume, 
A myriad deck the tree, 

And thus a world of li bloom 
Survives—but not for thee ; 

Or why, when Nature smiles elate, 
And Life doth laugh and sing, 

Might not a thousand summers mate 

he splendour of one spring ? 


Oot childhool's faery ny 
The faces” 


old familiar 


from 





and sent away :” 
their gaze profound 
call thee forth, 


F the blue heaven changes not 
“When veil'd to enrth and 


The spirits of the gli 
Whose us always 
* should sail 


tide of light : 
and eye shall turn, 
Altho’ life’s down flight 
’Neath the darkness of Death's wing be borne 
To ever! night. 


and 
Then wilt thou not refrain 


© Quicquid amavimus, quicquid mirati sumus, 
© © © manet, mansaramgue est in etesnitate tem. 
porum—Taeitus, Vit, Agr., in fine. 


From gladdening and grieving in 
His. mem'ries pm il, 

That, in the summer eveving, 
Peopled the sunny hill. 





Che Naturalist. 


NOTES ON SOME MODERN NATURAL HISTORY 
WORKS. 
(Continued from vol. xxvii. page 307.) 
12. POPULAR ZOOLOGY, OR MEMOIRS AND 
ANECDOTES OF THE ANIMALS IN THE 
ZOOLOGICAL SUCIETY’S MENAGERIE, 


Parsons visiting the Zoological Gardens in. 
the Reyent’s Park, should take this book 
with them as a useful companion. It is ofa 
convenient pocket-size, and contains descrip- 
tions of 213 species, and 109 illustrations, 
including views in the Gardens. The majority 
of the zoological cuts convey tulerably true 
notions of their living originals. The editor 
of it justly observes that “ most of the zoolo- 
gical books at present used in schools are 
disgraced by (usually copied from bad 
prints) which, in many instances, are unlike 
the animals for which they are intended, and 
all others known to naturalists ;” and that “ it 
would be better to have no prints than such 
as convey an erroneous idea of what they 
profess to represent.” Yet, he and others 
may take a useful hint from the following 
observations in the Magazine of Natural 
History :—“ At this day, surely, a figure of 
an elephant is less desirable than sectional 
figures of its trunk, and of the lobulate divi- 
sions of its foot, &c. In the feline race, too, 
pictures of the lion, tiger, &c., are needless, 
— ba - so would be 4 
exhibitive of their ensive capacity o 
talon, and of jaw, and of their rof dental 
execution. In the beaver, let the peculiarities 
of the incisor teeth, and the extraordinary 
structure of the tail, be jally illustrated ; 
and of some peculiarity of structure in every 
species of animal whose habits of life are in 
the least peculiar. Among the bills, talons, 
lege, wings, &c., of birds, much of this kind 

illustration would prove delightfully assis- 
tant to the memory, in rving a recol- 
lection of the habits and mannets of the 
various es or genera to which these 
peculiarities of structure might belong.” The 
two volumes of the Menageries, published in 
the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, are 
— illustrated in the manner here advo- 
cated. 

Otter, g. xxi.)—“One of them having 
landed a fish, he immediately began to de- 
vour the head and shoulders, rejecting all 
*8 be rg ol sh 

rhaps, the rejeeted parts might prove: 
noxious to the he ey which may instine- 
tively avoid it. Certain parts of particular 
species of fish, and the whole of others, are 
said to be dangerous even to ourselves. 
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Pennant says that the roe of the barbel, (€y- 
prinus barbus,) “is very noxious, affecting 
those who unwarily eat of it with a nausea, 
vomiting, purging, and a slight swelling.”— 
(Brit. Zool., vol. iii., p. 305.) The flesh of 
the shals, (Cynodontes,) of Senegal, is said 
to be dangerous, and also the flesh of the 
Gynodontes at certain seasons. The occa- 
sional nature of muscles, cockles, &c., proba- 
bly acquired, will perhaps occur to some of 
our readers ; though. these are not fish, but 
mollusea. 

Animals descending trees head foremost. 
—The coatimondis, (Nasua fusea,) “do not 
descend a tree backwards, like most other 
avimals ; but come down head foremost, 
hooking with their hinder claws, which they 
have the extraordinary faculty of reversing to 
a great extent.”"—(p. 20.) 2 : 

A similar habit and faculty presents itself 
among certain birds. Before we instance, 
let us observe that we suppose, whether 
tightly or not is doubtful, that, by the hinder 
claws of the coatimondi, merely the claws on 
the hind legs are meant, and not any claws 
distinguished from their being placed hind- 
most un a foot, while other claws on the 
game foot are placed forwards, which rela- 
tion constitutes the distinction of the hind 
claws of birds from the front ones. So that 
we infer that what are here called the hinder 
claws of the coatimondi are, in reality, in 
the front of the hinder legs. Now, the zygo- 
dactylic birds can reverse their outer front 
claw, so as to help the hinder one in oppos- 
ing the pressure of the other two front claws ; 
and the anisodactylic birds can reverse the 
interiot front claw, so that it and the hind 
claw oppose the other two front claws; and 
such of these as are tree-birds are thus en- 
abled to raneither up or down a tree head 
foremost, in performing which feat the tree- 
creeper, (Certhix familiaris,) a bird belony- 
ing to this kind, may be frequently seen in 
any of our woods pr | . The outward 
front toe of the osprey, (Falco Halietus,) 
and of other birds which pounce down upon 
fish in the waters, and seize them in their 
claws, is reversable, so as to assist es —* 
toe in ing the on one side, whild 
the two before to os mins on the other. On 
the other hand, instead of reversing a front 
claw, the fissirostral birds are capable of re- 
versing their hind claw to the position of the 
three front claws. 

Animals swallowing hard substances.— 
“In ite food, the tapir is even less choice 
than the hog, and when pressed by hunger 
will devour whatever it can seize. . D'Azara 
found im the stemach of a tapir a large 
quantity; of a nitrous kind of earth called 
bartero; and M. Roulin states that the sto- 
machs of those which are killed: in their 
native forests are usually filled with pieces of 
wood, clay, small stones, and bones. **** 
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It mg = been known to swallow metal.” 

The latter observation we suppose alludes 
to D’Azara’s statement that his domesticated 
tapir swallowed his silver snuff-box. It is 
said that a man, Francis Bathalia, used to 
swallow flints, and then pass them reduced to 
sand, at the expiration of a week ; but how 
did he grind them ? is a ‘question to be an- 
swered before we can give him credit for 
* power. 

‘The pangolin, (Manis pentadactyla 
which feeds on insects, swallows pebbles ” 

In the Morning Chronicle of Sept. 19, 
1833, it is stated, that on the previous Fri- 
day, the elephant at the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, seized and swallowed a lady’s 
reticule, containing not only a ten-pound 
note, but some hard money and a bunch of 
keys; but this statement, like a vast number 
of others published in the ne respect- 
ing animals and plants, is probably untrue. 

Seals and the South American alligator are 
said to swallow.stones, and the Indians on 
the banks of the Oroonoko assert, according 
to the author of Recollections of Venezuela, 
that before the latter animal goes in search 
of prey, it always swallows a large stone, 
that by — itself ,heavier, it may be 
better able to dive and immerse its prey; 
and this writer, an officer in the Colombian 
navy, also states that Bolivar shot several alli- 
gators, aa the stomachs of all of which were 

found stones varying in weight according to 
aor We ae size, Dear goat oy 
sixty to seventy pounds being found in an 
alligator of about-seventeen fest in length. 

Were we to mention the hard substances 
that birds have been forced to swallow by 
way of experiments, and the results of these, 
we might fill several columns from the 
—— Spallanzani, Reaumur, Redi, Maga- 
otti, &c. 

The American ostrich, (Rhea Nandu,) 
swallows, of its own accord, stones and other 
hard bodies, which, ing to Sir Everard 
Home, must force their way into the gizzard ; 
“ because the orifice leading from the gizzard 
is so very narrow, that ing can pass out 
of ot has not ~~ to a small 
size.” — ( Comparative Anatomy, i., 205. 
The African ostrich, ( StrutAto. camelus,) 2 
swallows hard substances, and in a imen 
examined b, Pee above cele! anato- 
mist, stones of various sizes, pieces of ii 
and hal mics, wend Sitind’ ta the condion 
cavity, where, he says, all such substances 
must remain, both from its being the most 
depending part, and fiom the cavity of the 
gizzard being too small to admit their en- 
tering. it."—Montbeillard supposes that the 
ostrich swalluws hard substances as_ ballast 
for its body when running. 3 

Sir Joseph Banks i Sir Everard 
Home that “ while he was visiting the mena- 
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gerie at the Cape of Good Hope, he was 
much astonished to see a cassowary, (Casua- 
97us,) which was feeding very voraciously on 
fruits, void a large quantity of stones, some 
of them of considerable size.” 

Selby states that the stone-curlew, ( dic- 
nimus crepitans,) swallows small, flinty 
—— probably with a view “to assist the 
folds of the stomach in acting upon the hard, 
shelly covering of its prey,” which is chiefly 
beetles of the genus Carabus. 

The Rev, W. Herbert says, that “the 
whinchat, (Rubetra migratoria.) in confine- 
ment, will sometimes swallow stones as large 
as swan-shot, which pass through them very 
soon: but he seems to eat them like a fool, 
taking them for victuals, in the same manner 
as I have seen tame redstaris, (Rubecula 
arborea, Blyth,) which do not naturally 
choose vegetable food, swallow green peas, 
afier passing several minutes in trying to 
kill them. But these birds have the power 
of expectorating the shells and hard parts of 
insects which they cannot digest,. throwing 
them off in little oval balls.” 
~ Most, if not all, of the gallinaceous birds 
swallow stones of their own accord, for the 
supposed purpose of assisting the gizzard in 
grinding the food ; but this supposition is 
rendered doubtful from the fact that the su- 
perior strength of the gizzard even breaks 
and pulverizes glass and hard pebbles. 

Colonel Mont mentions some half- 
grown ducks, which died from having swal- 
lowed so great a quantity of gravel as to 
fill the gizzard, the crop, and the gullet.— 
( —— Dictionary, 2ud edit., p. 
498.) 

Kirby and Spence state that Mr. Charles 
Miter discovered lead in the stomach of 
Cerambyx bajulus, one of the lamellicorn 
beetles, which does material injury to the 
lead-work of houses by piercing any sheet of 
the metal that may happen to be in its way, 
when endeavouring to escape through the roof. 

Hogs, (p. 73.)—“ In Cuba, hogs are as 
large again as Furopean stock ; in Cu- 
bagna, they have degenerated into an extra- 
ordinaty race with toes half a span long. 
The Chinese have shorter legs, and the back 
arched, without any mane. A variety is not 
uncummon in Sweden and Hungary, with an 
undivided foot, and was known to the an- 
cients, as wel) as that with five tues.” 

ese are not so extraordinary as the 
breed of pigs in the Tanjore country with 
only two legs, the hind pair being quite 
wanting.—(See Mirror, vol. xxvi., p. 248.) 

Beaver, (p. 86.)—In the Quarterly J/our- 
nal of Science, it is observed by Dr. Hancock, 
that it would have been much better, if, 
instead of the beavers in the Zoological Soci- 
ety’s Gardens having their houses built for 
them, they had been permitted to build them 
thenyives, as then the display of their ex- 


—22 ingenuity in this way would have 
had the effect of cunverting those who may 
be disposed to doubt that they possess it. 
Late accounts from Canada state, that there, 
the beaver, owing, perhaps, to the interrup- 
tions it receives frum the settlers, no longer 
constructs his curious huts, but burrows in 
the river's bank. 

Cats without tails, (p. 124.)\—* The tail- 
less cat is au hereditary variety without any 
visible tail. Dr. Anderson relates that a cat 
belonging to Dr. Coventry, Professor of Agri- 
culture in Edinburgh, had no blemish at its 
birth, but lost its tail by accident when it 
was young. This cat had many litters of 
kittens, and in every litter there was one or 
more that wanted the tail, either wholly ot in 
* It is not uncommon in Cornwall. Dr. 

ach, received one from the Isle of Wight.” 

Many instances of cats without tails have 
been published in the Magazine of Natural 
History. 3 


Popular Antiquities. 


WHITEHALL PALACE. 


Ar the time of writing the illustrated histo- 
tical outline of Whitehall Palace, (Mirror, 
vol. xxv., p,64,) we were not aware that some 
not insiguificant traces of this splendid edi- 
fice-yet remain, We have since arrived at 
the knowledge of this interestiug fact. by a 
letter from Sydney Smirke, Esq, F. S. A. 
read before the Society of Antiquaries, Janu- 
ary 26, 1832, and printed in the 4rchaologia, 
vol. xxv., part]. The relic to which Mr. 
Smirke direets attention is the basement of 





ley. ch 

Wolsey, no doubt, built extensively at 
Whitehail : it is not.to be supposed that the 
ancient residence of his simpler predecessors 
would. satisfy the love of pomp, or even the 
bare wants of that prelate, and, his splendid 
establishment ; but that Henry, who follow. 
ed him, built most extensive and magnificent 
additions, is abundantly proved. by the pre- 
amble of the Act of Parliament, by which 
he took Whitehall into the bounds of the 
Royal Palace. of Westminster. The palace 
that sprang from the architectural efforts of 
these great builders appears to have been 
— — A plan of it is eu- 
graved by Vertue, from a survey made of it 
in 1680; and the space it there covers, in- 
cluding, of course, many courtyards and 
areas, is upwards of twenty-three acres, A 
more distinct idea may be formed: of this 
extent. by comparing it with that. of other 
known buildings. The King of Naples’s 
Palace, at Caserta, covers about twelve or 
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thirteen acres ; Hampton Court Palace, abuut 
eight or nine; St. James’s Palace, about 
four; Buckingham Palace, between two and 
a half. The new palace designed by Inigo 
Jones to be built at Whitehall, would have 
* norm —— aeres. 
ting the long period of its decupaney b 

the Archbishopss this palace was * 
York Place; but Henry-changed its name, 
possibly from some new buildings having 
been constructed by him of stone, at a time 
when bricks and timber were in more general 
use; though, the “ White Hall” was a name 
not unfrequently given by our ancestors to 
the festive halls of their habitations: there 
was a Whitehall at Kenilworth, and the Hall 
formerly the House of Lords was the White- 
hall of the al Palace of Westminster, 
and is 80 called by Stow. 

The fires in 1691 and 1698, and the gra- 
dual inroads of improvement have nearly 
obliterated this regal structure. Of the more 
modern part, the only remnant is the admired 
work of Inigo Jones; bet of the ancient 
palace, the subject of Mr. Smirke’s letter is 
the only important vestige. 

This structure consists of an extensive 
apartment, groined in a massive and substan- 
tial style, and built of solid masonry: it 
now forms the basement story of the house 
above designated, in which have recently 
been: deposited certain records of the Ex- 
‘chequer Court, and other legal documents. 
That it was included in that part of the 
palace which was appropriated to Cromwell, 
may be readily inferred from its present 
name; but that it was not built by him, is 
rendered obvious’ by its style of design, which 
is very distinctly that Gothic, which is usually 
called the Tudor style. 

On the plan referred to, of the palace in 
Charles the Second’s time, this building co- 
incides exactly with what is there termed 
“the Wine Cellar,” and closely adjoins the 
old Hall; its ample dimensions fully confirm 
the accounts that are handed down to us of 
the profuse magnificence of the Cardinal’s 
domestic establishment. The vaulted ceil- 
ing must have supported the floor of some 
state apartment of considerable size, in con- 
nexion with the Great Hall. In our descrip- 
tion of the Palace, already referred to, we 
noticed the large ion of “the Wine 
Cellar,” in Vertue’s plan, where it exceeds 
the chapel in size. 

By a section in Mr. Smirke’s plan of the 
structure in question, it appears that the pre- 
sent pavement is upwards of five feet above 
the original level, as Mr. Smirke has ascer- 
tained by excavation. This alteration, no 
doubt, had been found necessary on converting 
the ancient structure to its present purpose of 
servants’ a for the floor is — now 
scarcely out of the reach of spring tides, and 
would, therefure, at its former Tevel, have 


frequently been under water, a liability which 
must indeed have rendered it but an indif- 
ferent place of deposit for wine. 

Mr. Smirke here adds, that the dampness 
in the foundations of all the houses about 
Whitehall is no new complaint. Pepys, in 
his Memoirs, alludes to a high tide, in 1663, 
having drowned the whole palace. Indeed, 
frum the following passage in Charles’s 
speech, delivered when he received the Lords 
and Commons in the Banquetting Hall, on 
his restoration, we may infer that the river 
was then far less restrained in its course than 
at present :—“The mention of my wife’s 
arrival puts me in mind to desire you to put 
that compliment upon her that her entrance 
into the town may be with more decency 
than the ways will now suffer it to be; and 
to that — I pray you would quickly 
pass such laws as are before you, in order to 
the mending those ways, and that she may 
not find Whitehall surrounded with water.” 




















(Head of a eae RES palace of White- 


The above Cut represents a doorway in 
preservation, which was the principal 
entrance into this cellar, and which appears, 
by the illustrating Mr. Smirke’s paper, 


to have led into it from a intervening 
between thé cellar ‘and hall. Mr. Smirke at 
first imagined that this doorway might have 
been a’ river entrance’ into the palace, and 
that these vaulted cellars were formerly a 
hall of entrance, under the principal apart- 
ments; but the discovery that the original 
floor of. the cellars was so much below the 
threshold of this doorway makes the suppo- 
sition inadmissible. 

This arched doorway has all the characters 
of the Tudor period: the arch is flat, and 
contained within a square architrave, formed 
chiefly of a large, bold hollow: in the span- 
drels are shields ; —2 * * rs a 
simple cross, with the ends slightly diverg- 
J the other, on the right, is — effaced 
by time, having been executed in a soft 
sandstone; but, after repeated and close ex- 
amination, Mr. Smirke is inclined to believe 
that it bore the arms of the see of York, im- 

with those of Wolsey. From Mr. 
illement, the well-known heraldic artist, 
Mr. Smirke has learned, that on one of the 
bosses of the vaultings to the archway of 
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Christchurch Gate, Canterbury,* is a shield 
with exactly the same arms impaled. 

The only other remains of this palace, that 
Mr. Smirke is acquainted with, are, a part of 
the river wall, in which some of the circular 
bastions are distinguishable; a few frag- 
ments of other walls of no importance, and a 
more considerable fi nt in which occur 
two stone mullioned windows of Tudor archi- 
tecture, at the back of the Almonry office: 
this wall coincides, Mr. Smirke thi with 
the back wall of the apartments of the 
“Yeomen of the Wood-yard,” as shown on 
Vertue’s plan: Mr. Smirke adds, that some 
uld walls, forming, at present, part of the 
Treasury Buildings, are, no doubt, the _ re- 
—* of some of Henry’s additions to this 

Some years ago, many bones were dug up 
in Whitehall-yard, and the belief was then 
prevalent that a murdered body had been 
found; but the bones were too numerous for 
such a supposition. The chapel appears, by 
Vertue’s to have been very near the 
spot where these bones were found; where- 
fore, it is highly probable that they had been 
duly deposited in sacred ground, although 
time has obliterated all record of its sanc- 
tity. 

Mr. Smirke concludes by calling the atten- 
tion of the Society of Autiquaries to these 
few relics of a building of such historical 
interest as Whitehall Palace: he also pays a 
just tribute to His Majesty’s Surveyor-General, 
who “has ever shown a degree of anxiety to 
rescue and preserve the remains of venerable 
art, which deserves the warmest thanks of 
every artist and antiquary.” 

® Engraved in the Mirror, vol. xxiv., p. 116. 
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THE DISAPPOINTED BACHELOR. 

(From the New-York Mirrer.) 
Howuven villages may differ in size and 
appearance, men and manners, all are alike 
ip ong respect. . All have their heroes ; every 
group: of sixteen houses has its Aero, By a 
Aero, I mean not the 





» strongest, or 
‘wisest man in the vi 3 not he who has 
the greatest or most influence over. 
the inhabitants, but he w all notice, 


* = —* — * — are des- 
canted upon by itician and the plough- 
maa, the matron and-the maid. There 

but one hero in.a village, and in Sanderville 
this was Anthony Sanders. His father, who 
————— 

w ther the vi 

had been aes ws since died, leaving 
Anthony sole heir of his domains and suc- 
cessor in his business; which was that of 
vending wares of various kinds, after the 
manner of a country store. Heroes should be 


ere is ¢ 
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described—both person and character; my 
hero aud the hero of Sanderville was a little 
man, in every sense of the word; his height 
did not exceed five feet four inches, his per- 
son was extremely thin and skeleton-like, 
surmounted by broad, huge shoulders, 
senting an ap} ce which rendered it 
doubtful whether he was not deformed, and 
the lads (saucy fellows) who had just opened 
their Shakspeares, were wout to whisper 
“King Dick” as he passed. He had no 
neck, but near the top of his shoulders, in~ 
clining forwatd, was situated a head, quite 
large, and of strange developement ; a wonder 
in the science of ——— and a puzzle 
(I doubt not) for a learned disciple of Spurz- 
heim. . In his face there was nothing remark- 
able, save its utter vacuity ; whether the fires 
of genius sparkled in his eyes, none knew. 
for they were almost entirely concealed by 
drooping lids and brows. His mind 
never roamed beyond the precincts of the 
vill&age—never soared above the height of its 
church spire ; theidea of fame and glory had 
never entered his head ; dealing in sixpences 
was his appropriate sphere. He had no fami- 
liar —— never associated 
with the young gentlemen, never spoke to the 
young ladies, and never looked at them ia 
church. Strange Aero, you say, but he was 
the hero of Sanderville; all talking about 
him. .The old ladies would give a sly wink 
as they told their daughters that whoever 
was so lucky as to win Anthony Sanders, 
would win a fortune; the old gentlemen 
would respense, “ Yes, Mr. Sanders will die 
a tich man.” The young beaux laughed at 
the old beau (for he was a little on * the 
side” of fifty) and wished for his 
money to make a dash; the girls wondered 
why -he did not get married, and why he 

uever noticed them. 
The old 


It was a Saturday in summer, 
st wheeled into the village of San- 
derville, and halted at. Mrs. Allen’s door. 
Soon was the news spread from one end of 
the village to the ether, and echoing from 
mouth to mouth was heard, “ Miss Lucy Du- 
fay is in town;” “* Mrs. Allen’s niece hae 
arrived ;” and the “ Have you seen 
her? I wonder how she looks!" “ Is she 
pretty?” soon followed. To satisfy their 
curiosity and anewer their questions, all re- 
som witness —— on * ſol⸗ 
owing morning ; eagerly were all eyes 
— to the entrance — to see when 
Miss Dufay should enter with her aunt. At: 
length Mrs. Allen entered, followed by a 
young lady, apparently eighteen, of a slight 
though rather tall figure, neatly dressed in 
white; a. small gipsy wenn tied, dis- 
played to good advantage rosy cheeks, laugh- 
ing-eyes of blue, and playful curls of light 
brown hair. This was Lucy Dufay; and. os 


she took her. seat, the uneasy and jealous 
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— of the young ladies, and the’ pro- 
ged gaze of the zone goin, told 
her (as i 


that thought ladies 
feared. she would be) very pretty. Authon: 


Sanders’ pew was next to Mrs. Allen’s, and 
he was observed to cast two side-way glances 
at Miss Dufay during the morning service. 

Two weeks after Miss Dufay’s arrival saw 
Mr. Sanders at Mrs, Allen’s doer. He was 
ushered into the where the ladies were 
present, Miss Dufay was introduced.. He 
talked to Mrs. Allen upon village affairs ; 
and the inexpediency of the projected appli- 
cation to the naxt legislature for » bank. He 
asked Miss Dufay how she liked the village, 
how long she intended staying with her aunt, 
and a few other questions of minor impor- 
tance; then, with a wonderful flourish of 
hands and head, he bade them “ good night,” 
and departed. ° 

Once in two weeks, regularly, Anthony 
was ut Mrs, Allen’s door, and in her parlour ; 
he had always some excuse to offer, and thus 
answer the questions, and silence (if possible) 
the suspicions of the village. Sometimes ‘it 
was altogether a matter of chance ; “ he was 
just passing, saw the parlours lighted, and 
thought he would step iu.” Sometimes he 
called to see Mrs. Allen on seeming business. 
Yet it was very strange that he should so re- 
ae pass Mrs. Allen’s, and be attracted by 

parlour lamps, while her pretty niece had 
no attractions; very strange that he should 
take so deep an interest in an aunt whom he 
had never before visited, while the niece was 
wholly indifferent to him. Mrs. Allen and 
Lucy Dufay understood the purport of Mr. 
Sanders’ visit. 

Mr. Sanders called, Misa Lucy received 
him ; her aunt was not in the parlour, and he 
made no inquiries for her, y remarked 
it, and was pleased. “ Now,” thought she, 
“‘my aunt is not here to scold me for co- 
quetry. I will have my own fun with the old 
bachelor. I'll get his heart to-night. He 
don’t ask for my aunt, he’s come to see me; 
perhaps he’s been here once a fortnight 
enough, and is now going to make proposals. 
I hope so; if he doea, I won’t refuse him.” 
Lucy talked and laughed, and tried to make 
Mr. Sanders laugh, but all to no purpose ; 
his mind was absent—where, she knew not; 


perhaps, behind his coupter, making the. 


change of a shilling or caleulating the — 
of a riband ; he was all abstraction, and Lucy 
ave up all hopes of fun with such a geaius. 
‘Phe evening was almost gone, He loked 
at his watch, (it was silver,) compared it with 
the clock upon the ‘mantel-piece, thought. the 
clock rather fast, drew his chair a little near 
to Miss Lney’s, passed his fiagery thraugh 
his _ gave a long hem. * A 

“Then you like our vi much, 
Miss Dufay?” ee 

“ ¥es; I think it very pleasant.” 
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“ Do you like it better than the city ?” 

“TI think that in time I might become 
quite as much attached to it.” 

“ How long do you intend to stay in town? 
Will you spend the winter with your aunt ?” 

“1 have not yet decided upon the exact 
length of my visit.” 

“Do you think you could pass your life 
here ?”” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, I thiak I could.” 
J Wives part of the village do you like 

t ? Lh] 

“ Indeed, all are so agreeable to me, 
I should be puzzled in making a selection.’’ 

“ How do you like the situation of my 
house ?” 

“ I think you have a delightful place.” . 

“ Will you accept it as your future resi- 
dence ?” 

“ J thank you, Mr. Sanders.” 

“ Then I may send for Mr. Melville, the 
minister 2” 


“ If you please.” 

“ T suppose you can hardly fix the time at 
present, and without consulting your aunt ?” 

“ Not the precise time. If you have no. 


objection, I should prefer next month.” 

“ None whatever. Then the business is 
almost settled,” said Mr. Sanders, “ and as 
it is rather late, I will say, good night.” 

“ Do call often, Mr. Sanders,” said Lucy, 
and pee to her room, sent forth a hearty 


fore ped — * was — reports were 

numerous and flying wit possible speed, 
proclaiming, as they flew, that Mr. Sanders - 
was to be married to Mrs. Allen’s niece. 
Great was the excitement ia the village; 
many were the circles assembled on purpose 
to discuss the wedding over the tea- 
table. The matrons nodded. “ Yes, a great 
match ! he was rich and prudent, she a great 
heiress ; very likely not so great a fortune as 
Teported — could believe it. Most 
probable that Mr.. Sanders would regret it— 
not probable that Lucy Dufay understood. 
household matters—brought up in the eity— 
had no economy—money worth nothin 
soon gone with such an extravagant wife, 

Again the ald post-chaise stopped at Mrs. 
Allen’s door; and a tall, dark-haired young 
gentleman accompanied Mrs. Allen and 
to church on the next Sunday. He was a 
stranger in town; no one knew or mistrusted 
who he was. He remained in town the week, 
and spent almost all his time at Mrs. Allen’s, 
He was constantly seen with Lacy Dilys 
he rode with her, they walked together, they 


company, 
rather strange, and who he be? Nota 


, favourite beau, for Lucy was to be married to 


Mr. Sanders next week. Not her brother, for 
brother she had not; she was an only child 
and orphan. 
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if not otherwise engaged. The stranger had 
just left, and Lucy was alone. 
“ Strange reports! unaccountable! Miss 


Dufay.” 
sé What did you say, Mr. Sanders ?” 
“ Don’t like the reports, or appearances 
either.” . : 
_ “Pray, what reports? I have heard noth- 


ps not; dare say, however, you 
know more about it than any one else.” 

“ You astonish me! What can you mean? 
T cannot guess what you allude to. I have 
heard no reports but that we were soon to 
be married.” 

“Very strange! haven’t been walking 
with a young stranger ?” * 

“ Oh, Mr. Sanders! now I can say ‘ very 
strange !’ my cousin—a long-loved cousin— 
the same as my brother, that’s all; ate you 
—— ———— 

“ cousin! thought had no cousin; 
all right, ready to be married ? Some few 
things Fier to ey about beforehand ; 
parson, fve, city style of marriage.” , 

“ That is altogether new, Mr Sanders. I 
suppose, however, that you have heard of the 
new wedding-fashions; according to them, 
you stand on my left side. Do you like the 
custom ?” 

- “Qh! that is of no importance; don’t 
care on which side I stand; but the fee, 
what’s that ?” 

‘“ One of my cousins in the city gave a 
hundred dollars; I should think that fifty 
would be a very handsome fee in the country.” 

‘ Mr. Sanders raised his hands—nay, opened 
his eyes; “ hundred—fifty dollars—break a 
man—can’t —* it—never get married.” 

“] ardon,” said Lucy; “ I ‘don’t 
know * the ion would be for the 
country ; it is, at least, no matter; you must 
know better than myself.”’ 

Mr. Sanders thought seriously of the 
matter; “ fifty—astonishing—unheard of— 
must be an extravagant girl—one thing, 
gives up her point easily—lets me do as I 
please—will do something more than com- 
mon—pay ten —— fee, to be sure— 
but would never be ied again, and a rich 
wife too—yes.” 

The sun rose 





ight and clear, and gaily 
shone upon the vi of Sanderville. It 
was the wedding mom. The clock struck 
eight. Mrs. Allen’s family were assembled 
in the parlour. Miss Dufay, arrayed in bridal 
robes, sat upon the sofa; on her left was 
Mr. Sanders, according to appointment ; his 
coat neatly brushed, and his white gloves 
smoothly put on; on her right sat her cousin, 
the tall and e Mr. Armsby. Mr. San- 


ders had called on the minister, paid the ten 
dollar fee, and he was momentarily ex 
He came. Mr. Sanders and Miss: Dufay and 
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Sanders called, wished to see Miss Dufay 


Mr. Armsby arose ; the final moment arrived # 
the moment of joining hands. Miss Dufay 
looked at Mr. Sanders (a smile of exultation 
was on his: lps) and placed her hand in her 
cousin’s. Mr. Sanders was chopfallen; he 
did not understand city customs and hundred 
dollar fees, and said nothing. He was in 
the act of being married to the wealthy Miss 
Dufay, the heiress ; and it was of little con- 
sequence how the ceremony was perfurmed, 
if it was only binding. e thought, how- 
ever, that he preferred old fashions to new; 
he would have liked it quite as well if Lucy 
had given him her hand, instead of her 
cousin. 

The ceremony was completed. Lucy and 
her cousin were married. The minister had 
pronounced them “ husband and wile,” wher. 
Mr. Sanders started. 

« How’s this! Miss Dufay ?” 

*% How ! Mr. Sanders ?” 

“ I don’t understand this, Miss Dufay.” 

“ To whoni are you speaking, Mr. Sanders ?”” 

% I spoke to you. 1 don’t understand—” 

* Oh! to Mrs. Armsby.” 

“To Mrs. Armsby ! What do you mean ?” 

“ Simply what I say. I understood you to 
be talking to me—to Mrs. Armsby.” 

“ But are you married to Mr. Armsby ?” 

® Certainly ; I appeal to——” 

“ Mr. Melville, how’s this ? have you mar- 
ried them — Miss Dufay and he?” cried 
Sanders in a tage, pointing, at the same 
time, to Mr. Armsby, who bit his lips to 
restrain his laughter. 

‘© ]T have—and no power on earth can 
separate them.” 

‘¢ But you promised to marry me,” cried 
the astonished bachelor. —* 

“I promised to marry Miss at your 
Tequest ; to whom, did not pons. ada 
have married her—pray what’s the blame ?” 
ania paid ten dollars, and now not married. 

* 
Mell may you say so,” said Lucy, laugh- 
ing. 

% Miss Dufay.” 

“ Mrs. Armsby, you mean.” 

“ List! you promised to marry me—treat 
me so!” 
“ When, Mr. Sanders ?” 

“When! ask yourself—you've not for- 
gotten.” : 2 

“I never promised to marty t. 
Sanders.” * 

“ What! deny it—never promised ! What 
did you say the first evening I saw,you alone? 
didn’t promise ?” 

“ Promise to marry you! You offered me 
your house, and I thanked you for it. You 
asked if you might send for Mr. Melville, 


and I gave my consent.” 

“ Heavens!” cried the old bachelor, and 
he could no longer restrain his e 
stamped—" city girls and fashi did 











promise—I know she did—curse her—heiress 
gone—fifty thousand dollars dead loss, and 
ten dollars to boot—shall pay back fee— 
Melville, you'shall pay it beck shea * 

A coach was at the door—Mr. and Mrs. 
Armsby entered it, and as they said “ good- 
by,” laughing rather than weeping prevailed 
throughout the company. Lucy bowed, and 
said good-by to Mr. Sanders; he did not 
deign to answer her, and the coach drove 
away. 

. Sanders is still unmarried; he has 
given up the game of fortune-hunting— 
curses the girls, city girls especially—hates 
city fashions—never goes to weddings, and 
cannot forget the ten dollar fee. 


Pew Books. 


SIR NATHANIEL WRAXALL’S MEMOIRS. 


ong and above the copious extracts from 
this lively work, in our last volume, we must 
quote a few anecdotes. ] 


Pitt. 


Dundas was Pitt’s companion, with whom 
he passed, not merely his convivial hours, but 
to whom he confided his cares and embar- 
rassments. Dundas a villa near 
London, at Wimbledon, where he was accus- 
tomed to repair after debates, for the purpose 
of sleeping out of town. Pitt, on cola 
the treasury bench, used to throw himsel 
into Dundas’s post-chaise, and to accompany 
him. At whatever hour they arrived, the 
sat down to supper; never failed to drin 
each his bottle; and the minister found his 
sleep more sound, as well as more refreshing, 
at Wimbledon, than in Downing.street. 
However violent might have been the pre- 
vious agitation of his mind) yet in a very few 
minutes after he laid his head on the pillow, 
he never failed to sink into profound re 
So difficult, indeed, was it to awaken him, 
that his valet usually shook him before he 
could be roused from sleep. Oue of his 
private secretaties used to affirm that no in- 
telligence, however distressing, had power 
sufficient to break his rest. On that account, 
he never locked or bolted the door of his 
bed-chamber. I recollect a circumstance 
which took place, several years subsequent to 
this time ;—it happened in 1796 ;—strongly 
corroborative of the above facts. Pitt —— 
been much disturbed by a variety of painft 
political occurrences, drove out to pass the 
night with Dundas at Wimbledon. After 
supper, the minister withdrew to his cham- 
ber, having given his servant directions to 
call him at seven, on the ensuing morning. 
No sooner had he retired, than Dundas, con- 
scious how much his mind stvod in ary a 
repose, repaired to his apartment, locked the 
* ad et the key in his pocket; at the 
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same time enjoining the valet on no consi- 
deration to disturb his master, but to allow 
him to sleep as long as nature required. It 
is a truth that Pitt neither awoke, nor called 
any person, till half-past four in the aflernoon 
of the following day; when Dundas entering 
his room together with his servant, found him 
still in so deep a sleep, that it became neces- 
sary to shake, in order to awaken him. He 
had slept unintereuptedly during more than 
sixteen hours. 


Habits of George LI. 


During the spring of the year 1788, his 
majesty, who had nearly attained the age of 
fifty, found himself attacked by symptoms of 
indisposition, which his physicians 
to be gouty. Probably, the humour might 
have exhausted its furce in the extremities, 
in the shape of gout, if his majesty had ate 
and drunk like almost any other private gen- 
tleman. But his natural disposition to tem. 
perance, increased by a dread of becoming 

. and perhaps other i 
impelled him to adopt the habits of an as- 
cetic. The most simple food, taken in very 
moderate quantity, constituted his repasts. 
Yet his German origin showed itself in his 

lilections :—for sour crout was one of his 
vourite dishes; as Handel’s or Mozart’s 
music charmed. him more than that of Per- 
golesi, or of Paesiello. His ordinary beve- 
tage at table was only composed of a sort of 
lemonade, which he di a + the name 
of cup ; though a monk o tappe might 
— drunk it without any infraction of: his 
monastic vow. : 

The king ate so little, and so 
rapidly, that those persons who Wined with 
him could not satisfy their appetite, unless by 
continuing their meal after the sovereiga 
had finished, which was vontrary to the old 
etiquette. He was so sensible of this fact, 
and so considerate, that when he dined at 
Kew, without the queen, and only attended 
by two equerries, he always said, * Don’t re- 

me: your own time.” One of 
them, an intimate friend of mine, relating to 
me the particulars of these repasts, which 
were very comfortless, observed, “ We know 
so well how soon the king has finished, that 
after we sit down at table not a word is 
uttered. All our attention is devoted tu expe- 
dition. Yet, with the best diligence we can 
exert, before we have half dined, his majesty 
has already thrown himself back in his chair, 
and called for his cup, with which he con- 
cludes his meal.” Napoleon’s dinners were, 


if possible, even less convivial, aud equally 
brief. He, whose hours decided the fate of 
nations, dedicated little time to the gratifi- 
cations of the table. The late uis 
Cholmondeley, who had dined with him at 
the “grand couvert” in the Tuileries, in 
1802, has frequently assured me, that from 
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the moment they sat down, till ‘the coffee No place about his maj 


was served, not more than forty-three or four 
minutes elapsed. They were then bowed 


out. 

The late Earl Harcourt, who became mas- 
ter of the horse to Charlotte of Mecklenbury, 
was a nobleman of high breeding, well in- 
formed, and of a most correct deportment, 
though of manners somewhat constrained and 
formal. ‘When he had the honour to receive 
and to entertain their majesties at Nuneham, 
on their road: to visit Oxford, his countess, 
who was one of the ladies of the queen’s bed- 
ehamber, said to him,’ My lord, recollect 
that as soon as the or down his knife 
and fork, you must do the same. You cannot 
continue to eat after he has ceased.” | Find- 
ing nevertheless, that Lord Harcourt either 

id’ not, or would not, attend to her injune- 
tion, she was obliged to tread on his foot, m 
order to accelerate his movements. The 
queen’ by no means resembled her —* con- 
sort in this respect. No woman in the king- 
dom enjoyed: herself more at table, or mani- 
fested a ee the ponte ey Bh 
consequence Mmajesty’s ly drinking 
even a sin; and of his well-known 


the wines served at the equerries’ table were 
vety indifferent. As they did not, however, 
think proper to make any complaint on the 
subject; it might so ‘have continued without 
reiress, if, by accident, the Prince of Wales, 
while on a visit at Windsor, had not chanced 
to dine with them. The instant that his 
royal highness tasted “the claret, he pro- 


nouneed senterice ‘it. He did more: 
for he inſormed his er of the manner in 


nor ears, till his augmenting defeet of sight 
po sardine sometimes to recoutse to 
the tioned amusement; George the 
Third never enjoyed his existence so’ much 
as‘when in the air; at times on fout; 
but ly ow ; either following 
the hounds, which he did with great ardour; 
or at a review, where he was always animated ; 
or inspecting his farms, or visiting his various 
improvements and embellishments’ round 
Windsor. It was his delight to mount his 


unpleasant weather, which 


equerries has assurred me, that when thus 
surprised, he has been com to follow 
the king down Windsor Hill with scarcely 
time to pull up his stockings under his boots. 


"s court or persons 
sv long as he retained his intellect, could in 
deed be less of a sinecure than the office of 
an equetry. The appointments were very 
inadequate to the fatigue and exertions of the 
pests a fact of which the king himself 
was so well aware, that he used to say he had 
fewer applications for the employment of 
equerry than for any other in his donation. 
Returning late from his excursion’ on horse- 
back, after a very short time passed in the 
occupation of dress, he sat down, surrounded 
by his family, at table. All indulgence he 
deprecated and avoided, as conducting to 
certain indisposition. 

His present Majesty. 


Having been destined by his father for the 
naval service, he had ed, when very 
young, to America and the West Indies, as 
a midshipman, under the superintendence of 
Admiral Digby. There he soon gave proof, 
not only of personal courage, but of ardour 
and capacity. No prince of England since 
James, Duke of York, (afterwards James the 
Second,) had been brought up to the sea. 

Having completed about this time his 
twenty-third year, he expressed much impa- 
tience to be created a peer, as his elder bro- 
ther, Frederic, -had been on attaining to the 

of majerity. Independent, however, of 
the Duke of York’s greater proximity to the 
throne, his’ majesty ie felt a degree of 
redilection for his second son. He likewise 
new or believed that the Prince of Wales 
possessed and exercised a ascendant 
over the mind of William Henry. These 
motives, together with a reluctance to atg- 
ment the pecuniary pressure of the royal 
family on the nation, induced the king to 
ject the i te solicitations made to 
him on the subjeet. Mortified at the denial, 
and naturally anxious to perform some public 
part upon the great political theatre of the 
world, the prince determined, if he could not 
take his seat the rs, at least to 
teach the lower house. iy that view, in 
the anticipation of an approsehing dissolution 
of parliament, he took measures for procuring 
his return, as one of the members for Totness, 
in the of Devon. Probably, such an 
election, if it ever had taken place, would have 
been pronounced invalid and null: by’ the 
House of Commons. But ‘tlie 
was not made. About nine months after the 
time of which I » in May 1789, George 
the Third created him Dake of Clarence ; 
observing, as I have been assuted, at the 
moment when he signed the patent, “ 1 well 
know that it is another vote added to Oppo- 
sition. 














WOOP LEIGHTON. 

By Mary Howitt. 
[Tuts is a charming work of the same class 
with Miss Mitford’s Our Village and Bel- 


ford Regis ; with the introduction of three 


stories or petit novels. These are set, as it 
were, in some very fascinating descriptions 
of village scenery, which are truly refreshing 
by their fidelity and naturalness. These 

hes are somewhat more finished than 
such writings usually are; but this merit is 
not at the expense of their reality. They 
have been written off amidst the woods and 
fields of the pretty Wood Leighton, and are 
the genuine impressions of 4 Year in the 
Country. As the stories are too long for 
quotation, and would be spoiled by unravel- 
ling, we have marked an extract from the 
more descriptive portion of the work. } 

May Fair. 

Whoever would see the buxom maidens and 
the sturdy and cordial-spirited swains of this 
tural district in the perfection of their jovial- 
heartedness and in their trimmest array, 
should visit Wood Leighton on the afternoon 
of May Fairday. The morning is devoted to 
the business of the fair, to the buying and 


selling of those herds of cattle brought thither three 


from the whole country round ; the meadows 
the night before being filled with them, some 
lying luxuriously to rest after the day’s fa- 
tigue, others pasturing on the rich he 
and others ill at ease, though in the midet of 
plenty, filling the air with their lowing ;— 
and the weary-footed, dense flocks of sheep 
aud bleating lambs that entered the town in 
the early ** = of the a 
shaggy colts, e huge, elephantine - 
horses that all through the morning ate ca- 
reered along the streets at an awkward trot, 
or still more awkward canter, to exhibit their 
action to the rs, to the a0 small peril 
of any dariug pedestrian who might venture 
out on business less important than the buy- 
ing one of these heavy quadrupeds—fine 
specimens as they are, every one of them, of 
what the meadows aud uplands of this sweet 
pastoral land can produce. A w 

thing did it seem to me, who watched all the 
chaffering, the pro-ing, and the con-ing, and 
the consequent length of tine which the sale 
of one only of these creatures required, how 
all the selling and buying could be got 
through in so few hours—for the business 
was over by noon. Atnoon the — I 
swept and the causeways washed ; t lon 
before these needful ablutions were finished, 
the groups who came hither for pleasure ouly 
inight be seen entering the tow: at all its 
inlets, Every cottage, farm, and hamlet, for 
ten miles round, had sent forth its inmates in 
every variety of holiday guise; antiquated 
and picturesque habiliments many of them, 
but all most characteristically English, har- 
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women, 
ted el or scarf-like ones of black mode; 
with a very email cape on the shoulders, and 
ne eee 
wn, a black or quilted petticoat. 
Gncy euch doceste as these, ailiaf the: same 
invariable cut, might be seen, their wearers 
hale old people with venerable white hair and 
cheerful countenances, attended by their 
children and grand-children, a coms 
pany, all with eager faces set as if 
they were impatient of the intervening streets 


together. The once 

entered, and the vehicles disposed of, all bent 

their way to the which was 
crowded. with caravans and: shows of every 

tbage, description; wild beasts; learned pigs and 
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through all the wonders of the fair ; or rather, 
if they could go unconfounded through that 
ordeal of sound and sight, there was nothing 
that could ever distract them afterwards. 

A great delight was it to me to stand a 
looker on, and to see the happy children, 
each with its fairing in hand ; a little wooden 

and white, with rabbit- 


fndeed, 


long: 

loud-spoken welcome; 
the jo unexpected rencontre, ‘the 
inquiries after this branch and that branch 
of the family: and, by theshade of. sadness 
and the lowering. of the voice that:followed 
now.and then a question, one could: see that 
sorrow indetd: was universal: there was some 


. I was carried away in faney from this gay 
scene of hustle aud country merriment to. the 
homes where these sorrows and desvlations 
had come—sweet seclusions of quietness and 


gate 


told, me-toosurely, heart-ache and 
had; been, aud left sad memuries not 
‘be foregone. i 

i tie’s with the rest; on’ the decease of the 


—_ t; Mr.’ Rogers was the purchaser. — 
lackwood’s Magazine, 





sn height. A 
was obtained these animals to leave 
as it is his intention not to allow 
any others to the frontiers. Three of 
the natives of Abyssinia accompany them 
as keepers, who are constantly with them, 
sleeping wra in their bournooss, or 
blanket, by theicygide. Mr. Warwick has 
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also made a ‘large collection of preserved 
specimens of the uatural history of Exypt, 
including nearly two hundred different spe- 
cies of ‘fish of the Nile and Mediterranean, 
shells, crustacea, &c., among which are many 
new and highly interesting objects to the 
naturalist.—The cranes, jerboas, camels, &c., 
are all well. 

Slavery.—At Hoon, says Captain Lyon, a 
boy asked us many — ——— 
our future intentions, and was particular! 
anxious to know where we were going, ani 
whether for the purpose of collecting slaves. 
We, of course, disclaimed any such inten- 
tion, adding that, in our own country, we 
looked on slavery with horror. At this he 
expressed great contempt of us, exclaiming, 
“ — their prea the asses,” a any oa 
oath among. this le; “what are t 
made for but to — go then and take 
them, for they are Kaffirs, and we cannot do 
without them.” I meution this as a speci- 
men of all the Arabs, who believe most reli- 
giously that the Negroes were only created 
jor their service. — Travels in Northern 
Mfrica. 

Epitaph on John Emery :— 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,— 
Here lies Johu Emery, I trust ; 
Atd when the trump blows loud and louder, 
He'll rise—a Box of Emery Powder. 
- Stothard,—One of his last great designs 
was for the frieze of the interior of the new 
, near the Park.” The subjects are 
ilustrative of the history of Kngland; they 
principally relate to the wars of the White 
—* Red Roses. Ba —— Air = 
tween seventy and eighty years old when he 
executed these; they cen bar all the spirit 
and vigour of imagination that had distin- 
guished his best days. Asa whole, there is 
not, perhaps, to be found a more interesting’ 
series of historical designs of any country in 
ancient or modern ‘times. The drawings of 
this frieze ought to have been in the posses. 
sion of the King,’ but they were sold at Chris- 
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